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DIGESTS OF SELECTED ARTICLES 
AND DOCUMENTS 


MILITARY CONSERVATISM 


By Rear Admiral Wm. S. Sims, U.S. N. An address delivered to 
the graduating class of the U. S. Naval War College, 1921. 16 pages. 
. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, March, 1922, p. 346. 


This interesting address, delivered to the graduating 
class of the U. S. Naval War College, deals with the question 
of military conservatism, a “polite term often intended to 
imply a dangerous class reluctance to accept new ideas.” 

The dangers of military conservation are analyzed, 
and the possible disastrous results of the continuation of 
this quality among those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
in the naval organization, are clearly pointed out. Although 
intended to apply specially to the case of the Navy, the 
paper is also of interest from the Army standpoint. 

Starting on the basis that military men are conserva- 
tive, and that this conservatism is fraught with national 
danger, Admiral Sims indicates the necessity of so training 
the military mind in logical thinking as to eliminate, or at 
least minimize, this danger, and states his hope and belief 
that the training given at the Naval War College will have 
that effect. 

To illustrate the influence of conservatism in the past, 
and to show its dangerous effects, the speaker gives numer- 
ous instances from the history of warfare, and also refers 
especially to more recent instances as showing how the con- 
servatism of the past still tends to influence the military 
mind of the present. He takes up in chronological order 
the introduction of new weapons and methods of warfare in 
history, and shows that conservatism refused to accept the 
newer and better weapons and methods until convinced of 
their value by some disaster—defeat alone being accepted 
as a final demonstration. 

Among the primitive weapons the bow was vastly sup- 
erior for warfare to the sword, mace or pike, but almost 
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without exception was never accepted as a proper arm for 
a knight or warrior. It was not until near the decline of 
the Roman Empire that the bow was finally used by the 
Romans. Similarly the cross-bow was an advance over the 
bow in power and efficiency, but it never became the predom- 
inant arm. The article then touches on the introduction 
of gunpowder and the development of artillery, and shows 
the reluctance of the military minds of the time to accept 
that arm, as, in the opinion of the military expects, artil- 
lery would never supplant the sword and the pike. Even as 
late as the 18th century the lance and pike were considered 
superior to the gun. 


The change from oars to sail and from sail to steam is 
discussed, and the same opposition to change is noted. The 
writer dwells particularly on the latter change and cites 
numerous instances and authorities tending to show that 
“the parting with sails as the motive reliance of a ship of 
war was characterized by an extreme conservatism,” steam 
being accepted first as an auxiliary, for towing, etc. “The 
discovery that steam could be profitably used for the pro- 
pulsion of ships, and the tardy adoption of the screw, did 
not for many years materially affect the construction of 
war vessels.” The reluctance shown by naval authorities 
in general to the adoption and adaptation of steam to war 
vessels is shown by numerous quotations, from naval 
authorities of that period, showing the undesirability and 
danger of the change. In the fifties, Congress ordered the 
building of “six first-class steam frigates.” They were full- 
rigged ships, with ridiculously small steam power. “It 
was deemed a sufficient concession to admit steam on any 
terms.” 

How military conservatism tends to prevent the ac- 
ceptance of new inventions is illustrated by the cases of Ful- 
ton’s floating battery (The Demologos), and Ericsson’s Mon- 
itor, in which it required the pressure of war necessity, or 
strong political influence, or both, to insure even a hearing. 
There was the same reluctance and opposition in the case of 
iron ships, armor for war vessels, breech-loading guns, im- 
proved projectiles, etc. 
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Having shown that the military minds of the past were 
dangerously conservative, the author then takes up the 
records of the present day. 

The difficulties of establishing an efficient system of 
gunnery training in our Navy, and the adoption of the all- 
big-gun type of ship and of the submarine—against the 
military conservatism of our high naval authorities—are 
strongly emphasized, and the fact is noted that in the case 
of gunnery training its establishment required a peremp- 
tory order from the President, directing that the system 
should be put in practice at once, so great was the opposi- 
tion by the majority of senior officers. 


When, in 1903 and 1904, the gunnery training demon- 
strated the accuracy of the heavy turret guns at distances 
beyond the effective range of secondary batteries, thereby 
rendering useless their “smothering effect,” and when, in 
consequence, a number of junior officers opposed the build- 
ing of any more mixed-caliber ships and recommended the 
all-big-gun type, the recommendation was successfully op- 
posed by most of the senior officers until its adoption was 
forced by President Roosevelt. 

Although American designers are responsible for most 
of the principles upon which the success of the submarine 
depends, it was not well received by our Navy, and as late 
as our entry into the World War the capabilities of this 
type of vessel were seriously misunderstood. The same is 
true to an even greater degree of the airplane. While foreign 
countries were appropriating large sums of money for air- 
plane development, our naval authorities were actually re- 
sisting its introduction. 

The foregoing are quoted as examples of the deadly 
effect of unreasoning conservatism—and it is noteworthy 
that the more important and fundamental the improvement 
advocated, the more strenuous and prolonged has been the 
opposition and, consequently, the greater the delay in giv- 
ing it impartial and unprejudiced consideration. 

The present attitude of the Navy towards the sub- 
marine and the airplane, especially the latter, is character- 
ized as being the same old military conservatism—a decided 
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reluctance to admit their capabilities and the great possi- 
bilities of development. Admiral Sims states his fear that 
a consideration of the influence of these revolutionary weap- 
ons is not being approached in a judicial frame of mind. 
“In spite of adequate experiments clearly showing that 
airplanes could make a certain percentage of hits upon ship 
targets, a secretary of the navy expressed his disbelief in 
the ability of bombing planes to injure a vessel by affirming 
his willingness to stand on the bridge of the Ostfriesland 
during the proposed bombing experiments. It is of course 
not remarkable that a civilian should have made such a 
statement; but it is very significant that this statement was 
based on similar statements by naval officers and upon the 
assurance of naval advisers who were suffering the blight- 
ing influence of conservatism to an extent not exceeded by 
that of any of the examples just cited from history and from 
recent experience.” 

The article closes with an appeal for a change in the 
mental attitude with which all innovations have hitherto 
been received—unless the errors of the past are to be re- 
peated—and with a warning against the dangers of lack of 
vision and of lack of confidence in conclusions derived from 
a candid and logical examination of the significance of estab- 
lished military facts. 





LECTURE NOTES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE (BRITISH) FIELD 

SERVICE REGULATIONS 

By Bt. Lt. Col. L. V. Bond, R. E. 9 pages.—Royal Engineers 
Journal, March, 1922, p. 141. (Reproduced from the July, 1921, 
United Service Institution of India.) 

These notes refer to the British F.S.R. Part I (1914 re- 
print), in which the principles of war were not specifically 
enumerated. The author’s views are briefly condensed be- 
low: 

We are constantly told to base instruction on principles, 
to enforce and practice the principles of the Field Service 
Regulations. “The fundamental principles of War,” say 
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the F. S. R., “are neither numerous, nor in themselves very 

abstruse.” Yet we know that the maxims, or rules, laid 

down in the F. S. R. ave numerous and are difficult to under- 

stand. How then can we reconcile the apparent contradic- 

tion? What are these few and simple principles of war? 
Our object in war is to beat the enemy. 


The first and fundamental principle of war is based on 
the conception expressed in the phrases, “Those troops only 
are beaten who believe themselves beaten,” and, “A battle 
lost is a battle one thinks one has lost.” The whole aim in 
war is, then, to create on our own side a feeling of confi- 
dence; to create on the side-of the enemy a feeling of dis- 
couragement. All our teaching, all our system, all our 
regulations are built up on this one principle. 


At the bottom of all theory and practice of war is man, 
the heart of man. This is the instrument with which, on 
which, against which, we have to work. We must there- 
fore create on our own side a confidence in our own superi- 
ority, due to physical fitness, better armament, better train- 
ing, better staff coordination, better leadership. We must 
stimulate courage and the determination to win by inculcat- 
ing a belief in the justice of our cause and by appealing to 
honor, high ideals, tradition, self-respect, patriotism, and 
esprit de corps. Finally, we must create a confidence in 
our comrades, in the government and in the nation, that they 
will not fail in good or evil fortune. We must create on the 
enemy’s side physical fear, mental fear, misery, despon- 
dency, distrust and a desire to stop the war at all costs. We 
must destroy his determination to win, and his belief in the 
justice of his cause and in the good faith and efficiency of 
his leaders. 


Next in importance, yet secondary to this first principle, 
since derived from it, is the principle that “decisive success 
in war can be gained only by a vigorous offensive.” By 
adopting a defensive attitude we may convince the enemy 
that he can not beat us, but it is only by dealing him stag- 
gering and repeated blows that we can convince him that he 
is beaten. 
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Another principle, of strategic importance, that is de- 
rived from the first principle, is this, “that victory can only 
be gained by defeating in battle the armed forces of the ene- 
my.” 

Based on the principle of the “vigorous offensive,” we 
have a group of tactical principles, as follows: 

(a) To strike the enemy a supreme, decisive blow at the 
most favorable time and place, and in the most favorable 
direction. 

(b) In order that the attack may be made at the right 
time and place, to find out all we can about the enemy, about 
the ground and about our own side. 

(c) In order that we may prepare the blow and strike 
how and when we like, “to secure for ourselves freedom of 
action,” preventing interference by means of detachments, 
defensive fronts, secrecy, speed, watching the enemy, stop- 
ping him, fixing him, mystifying and misleading him. 

(d) To insure economy of force in subsidiary opera- 
tions by using as few troops as possible; and by so arrang- 
ing our detachments, keeping touch with them, that at the 
decisive moment all can act against the enemy in some way 
or another, that all can “pull their weight” at the supreme 
instant. 

(e) To prepare the blow as completely as possible by a 
complete organization, by foresight, by mystifying and mis- 
leading the enemy, by shaking his morale, by secrecy and 
surprise. 

(f) Finally, at the favorable moment, to strike with all 
possible violence, even to the exhaustion of all our means. 

These are the principles of war. They are of universal 
application, whether to armies of bowmen and spearmen, 
to armies of tanks, to fleets of ironclads at sea, or to fleets 
of aeroplanes. These principles govern our action at all 
times. 

Thus, when we are halted, we maintain our intelligence 
service (reconnaissance), we cover ourselves with outposts 
and with protective reconnaissance (to secure freedom of 
action), we keep these outposts as weak as possible (econ- 
omy of force), while we conserve our energies and prepare 
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for the main blow (preparation, the blow with all our 
forces). 


Similarly, on the march we cover ourselves with de- 
tachments in order to ensure security, information and man- 
euver space. 

In attack we continue reconnaissance, maintain com- 
munication, and deploy in depth, in order to secure freedom 
of action. We try to anticipate the enemy’s movements and 
discover his weak points. We endeavor to take the enemy 
by surprise and drive the attack against his weak points, 
or points where we have already penetrated, wasting no 
force on his strong points. Finally, we push the attack 
with oll our force. This implies organization in depth and 
keeping reserves in hand. 

On the defensive we take advantage of the same prin- 
ciples by reconnaissance, field fortifications, and organiza- 
tion in depth, in order to be able to prepare for the decisive 
counter-blow which must be made. 

An examination of the Field Service Regulations will 
show that every sentence, every rule of action contained 
therein, reacts to one of these principles. 


The principles of war are neither numerous nor ab- 
struse, but the application of them is difficult and can not 
be made the subject of rules. Every case in war is a special 
case which must be treated on its own merits. 


In order that the commander may be in a position to 
plan with accuracy and precision and to have his orders 
carried out, we must have, not only a fixed organization for 
the whole army, but also a common method of acting and 
a common phraseology. 


The purpose of the Field Service Regulations is not to 
enunciate rules, but to provide us with a common method 
of acting in a large variety of circumstances. In every case 
we must think and adapt the common method to the special 
circumstances, according to the fundamental principles of 
war. 

In addition to a common method of acting we must 
have a common method of thinking, of appreciating a prob- 
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lem; so that all, being faced with the same problem, would 
act more or less in the same way. 

We must remember that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the supreme commander, we are all acting under orders. 
The first question we should ask ourselves, then, is “What 
is my mission?” Having decided this, we may then test 
our problem with the “principles of war,” in the order given 
above. Thus we ask: What do I know of the enemy, of the 
ground and of our troops? What is my general plan? What 
must I do to guard against the enemy’s counter measures, 
to secure for myself freedom of action? What is the least 
force that I can use for the purpose of securing freedom of 
action? How can I arrange so that my detachments may 
remain under my control? How can I organize so that I 
may be able to use all my forces, if necessary, and make the 
attack as strong as possible? 

Finally, let us keep in mind the knowledge that victory 
depends on skill, numbers and armaments only so far as 
these tend ultimately to raise the confidence of our own 
side, to create despair in the hearts of the enemy. 





COMBAT IN WOODS 


Translation in full from the Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, 
Feb., 1922, p. 233. 


We have wooded regions in Belgium; it may therefore 
occur that we shall have to engage in combat in woods. 

Examples of this nature of combat are rare. For this 
reason we would recommend to our readers an interesting 
book, written by the French Major Beaugier, entitled: Le 
combat de Menil-Sainte-Barbe, le depot de Merrain, la Chip- 
potte, du 25 aout au 5 septembre 1914. 

The author has drawn from these sanguinary combats, 
in which he took part as a company commander, lessons 
which are worthy of consideration. 

We give the following résumé: 

1. In woods, the combat unit should not be the bat- 
talion, but the company. 
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Liaison is of the greatest importance. It can be as- 
sured only if the different advancing elements do not lose 
sight of each other. It is necessary, therefore, to have lat- 
eral liaison detachments, as well as connecting details in 
depth which will link the companies of the first echelon to 
those of the second echelon and of the reserves. 

Arrangements should be made for a five-minute stop, 
every 20 minutes, in order to readjust the liaison, which 
may have been lost. 

Direction can be followed by compass only. 

Absolute silence must be observed. 

2. It is best to assault the enemy with the bayonet. In 
fact, opening fire must be avoided, because, whenever the 
small columns have been deployed as skirmishers, it is no 
longer possible to assure the march in the proper direction: 
the units frequently get turned around and may fire into 
each other. 

If it is necessary to open fire, fire discipline must be 
assured at all cost. 

If an attack is launched, the groups must remain near 
their chiefs; otherwise there is a mix-up, the direction is 
lost, and liaison no longer exists. 

Discipline must be maintained even in the hand-to- 
hand fighting. 

Roads and paths should not be followed, as this causes 
the troops to fire into each other once firing has begun any- 
where. It is most important to maintain the alignment be- 
tween the groups of the first echelon. 

Moreover, the large roads and avenues of communica- 
tion in the woods attract the enemy artillery fire. 

3. In an offensive in woods, when fire is opened, there 
should be retained in reserve as long as possible one auto- 
matic rifle out of every three, and three machine gun sec- 
tions out of four. These machine gun sections in reserve 
should remain at suitably chosen places in order to consti- 
tute echelons in depth, for the purpose of parrying counter- 
attacks and offensive returns. 

It is advantageous to march a mopping-up detachment 
on a line with the last section of machine guns, charged 
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with disarming wounded or isolated enemies who may be 
hidden in the thickets, intending to fire on our troops from 
the rear. 

4. With regard to defensive combat in woods, the ad- 
vance posts can consist of only the usual combat outposts. 
If there are gaps in the line of observation and in the differ- 
ent lines of resistance, the commander should establish 
strong, fixed flank guards at selected points, with other 
troops forming curtains. A systematic liaison, moving to 
and fro, always commanded by an officer, and following an 
itinerary marked by fixed patrols, should function between 
bodies of troops which are separated by more or less large 
and unoccupied areas. 

In rear of the advance posts, there should be small re- 
serves; still farther in rear, large reserves. 

The distance between the different echelons of a de- 
fensive position should be reduced in woods to one hundred 
meters (because of the close view and the necessity of mak- 
ing counterattacks at once and at short distances). Num- 
erous flankings should be provided in the trace of the lines. 

5. It is absolutely necessary to build standing trenches 
for riflemen, well camouflaged, with parapet and accessory 
defenses both front and rear. 

There should be no fear of being turned; confidence 
must be placed in the ability of the counterattacks to expel 
the enemy and disengage any threatened elements of the 
defense. 


6. Some mistakes which were made were the following: 


On the French side: 


(1) Incessant movements of the small and large reserves, 
causing extreme fatigue; 

(2) Lack of liaison; 

(3) Complete ignorance of the identification of adjacent 
regiments, causing mistrust among the men. 


On the German side: 


(1) Attack formations too dense; 

(2) No rear guard. Gaps in the lines; 

(3) No observation, no seeking of contact; 

(4) On the other hand, the Germans used their machine guns 
admirably. Their counterattacks were rapid, brutal, 
well-directed and executed at short distances. 
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7. Role of the artillery and of the different weapons: 

Considerable effects can be obtained by artillery fire 
in woods combats. ; 

The present auxiliary weapons—infantry guns (canons 
d’infanterie) and V. B. grenades—can not be used in woods. 





THE FORTRESS OF ANTWERP 


By Brig. Gen. J. E. Edmonds, C. B., C. M. G. 24 pages.—Royal 
Engineers Journal, April, 1922, p. 209. 


The author points out that the faith of the public in 
permanent fortifications was much shaken, if not’ entirely 
lost, by the fall of Antwerp. The facts lost sight of by the 
public are: 

(1) The Belgian field army, without the assistance of 
the defenses at Antwerp, must have surrendered or re- 
treated into France in August, 1914. 

(2) The shelter of the fortress was instrumental in 
keeping six German divisions out of the battle of the Marne. 

(3) Fortifications out of date. Forts too close to the 
city. Shellproof shelter of defenses far too light. No smoke- 
less powder for guns. Only three-fifths of a six-inch gun 
per kilometer of front. All flanking guns were smooth bores 
of date 1862. Guns were entirely in the forts and had an 
extreme range of only 8600 yards. No observation facilities. 
All telephone wire was carried off by the field army; electric 
bell wire had to be used in its place. The garrison was com- 
posed entirely of men of the older classes, who had been 
away from the colors a period of from five to 13 years. 

(4) Cause of neglect of the defenses: neglect by politi- 
cians of advice given by their responsible military advisers, 
and economies effected for electioneering purposes at the 
expense of the vital interests of the country. In peace- 
time the Minister of War silenced military representations 
by declaring “I am responsible to the people.” On the ap- 
proach of the Germans, as he stepped into his motor car to 
make off, he said to the commandant of the fortress, General 
Deguise, “You are responsible for the defense.” 
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(5) The forts and the intervals between them made 
no pretense toward concealment; they stood up like green 
islands from the plain in which Antwerp lies. 

(6) The German account (Antwerpen, 1914. See 
March Summary) shows that they fired against the de- 
fenses of Antwerp 590 shells from 16-inch howitzers; 2130 
shells from 12-inch howitzers; 11,800 shells from 8-inch 
howitzers. The 8-inch shells were fired mostly against 
works in the intervals between the forts. The works in 
the intervals were shallow and had no shelters whatever. 

In view of the information now available, states the 
author (referring to an account of the defense recently pub- 
lished by Lieutenant General Deguise—La Defense de la 
Position fortifiee d’Anvers en 1914, 20 aout—10 octobre), 
“our wonder is, not that the siege was so short, but that re- 
sistance continued so long.” 





EVOLUTION OF FRENCH DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


A resume of an article by Col. Normand, French Engineers, which 
appeared in the Revue du Genie Militaire. By Majs. H. C. Fiske and 
W. E. R. Covell, Corps of Engrs. English text, 5 pages.—Military 
Jngineer, May-June, 1922, p. 156. 

This article traces the development of the defensive 
system on the Western front from 1914 to June, 1918, and 
finally states what is purported to be the final stage of the 
development, as published in instructions issued in June, 
1918, by General Petain, called “the method of limited re- 
treat.” This system, which, the author points out, “was 
to prove the grave of the last German hopes and to pave 
the way for the allied offensive,” provided that: 

1. The “position of resistance” is that chosen by the 
commander where it is desired to halt and defeat the enemy. 
Hence the greater part of all available resources, especially 
of infantry and artillery, should be held for that purpose. 
(Note: This corresponds to the third position, front to rear, 
of the General Service Schools “deep zone” defense, to the 
second position in the “average zone,” and to the first or- 
ganized position in the “shallow zone.’’) 
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2. This “position of resistance” should be chosen so as 
to guarantee a continuous defense by the support points in 
order to prevent infiltration, and so as to be masked as much 
as possible from the enemy by its location in the network of 
trenches. (Note: This means that centers of resistance, 
strong points and combat groups are in close defensive rela- 
tion with each other so that unoccupied intervals are swept 
by effective fire under all the conditions of fog, smoke, dark- 
ness, and the unfavorable conditions of battle. It further 
means that the arrangements must be such that che loca- 
tions of centers of resistance are not written too plainly on 
the ground.) 

3. The division of forces should provide for % to # 
of the effectives on the position of resistance. “These 
troops should fight to the last, should counter-attack and 
should not abandon the position under any pretext. A min- 
imum of troops should be assigned to the advance position 
in order to observe, to stop the smaller attacks and to disor- 
ganize the larger ones. Thus the ‘observation parallel’ 
was replaced by the ‘observation position.’ ” 

(The foregoing ideas are fully recognized in the system of defense 
now taught at the General Service Schools. The idea of not caly 
breaking up the attack, but of developing its main blow in strengt 
and direction, is stressed in the functions of the positions in advance 
of the main battle position or main line of resistance of the entire 
system. The nomenclature in use at the General Service Schools, 
however, is different. In the nomenclature at these Schools, in the 
case of the deep zone defense, the first organized position is the out- 
post position, whose function is mainly observation. and security; the 
second organized position is the delaying position; and the third or- 
ganized position is called the battle position. The area between the 
battle position and the outpost position is called the delaying area. 
Of course circumstances may, in the zone defense, cause the main or 


battle position to vary from front to rear in accordance with localities 
and the circumstances.) 


The summary of Colonel Normand’s article, as given 
in the Military Engineer, includes a reprint of an interesting 
tabulation which shows the various step-by-step develop- 
ments in the defensive system and means, during the World 
War, in response to the various new offensive means de- 


veloped. 
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EVOLUTION OF IDEAS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY 
DURING THE WAR 
Lecture delivered by Colonel Maitre before the Centre d’Etudes 


Tactiques d’Artillerie at Metz. English text, 18 pages.—Field Artil- 
lery Journal, Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 1. 


This article is a logical presentation, in brief form, of 
the changes in ideas as to the employment of artillery that 
resulted from the World War. 

The author’s conception of the pre-war doctrine is 
shown in the following quotation: 


“In short, the ideas of before the war were character- 
ized by an almost exclusive use of the 75s, working so as to 
give a feeble density of fire. There was very little heavy ar- 
tillery, its importance was not considered, and many people 
did not wish to believe in it, for reasons of economy.” 


The author then discusses the importance of fire power 
and of heavy artillery as brought out by the first campaign 
—prior to stabilization—and goes on to show what each 
year of the war brought forth. His opinions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1915: Importance of counterbattery—necessity for increased ac- 
curacy of fire and more elaborate methods used to obtain 
same—more centralized control of artillery. 

1916: Increased use of artillery preparations—denser fire—use 
of maneuver including echelonment forward—use of 
counter-offensive preparation—increasing importance of 
liaison with infantry. 

1917: Advantage of surprise attacks and increased artillery mo- 
bility in connection therewith. 

1918: Disappearance of the idea of methodical destruction. 


The author summarizes the war lessons as follows: 


“In brief, the general mission of the artillery which 
was before the war to open the way for the infantry in the 
offensive and in the defensive to cover it and stop the ad- 
vance of the enemy, was not different from what we find it 
in 1918. However, certain principles which had only made 
a timid appearance in the drill regulations and which had 
not been accepted by our minds, were made very clear; 
while at the same time our ideas regarding the materiel 
necessary had undergone a considerable evolution.” 
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In a second part, the author discusses the types of weap- 
ons to be assigned to divisions, corps and armies, and to be 
held in a general reserve. Here is shown the similarity be- 
tween the French view and our own; medium weapons in 
the corps and none as an organic part of the army, but a 
large G.H.Q. reserve to be used when and where needed. 





THE RELATION OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE TO THE DI- 
VISION 


By Major J. N. Greely, Gen. Staff. 7 pages.—Field Artillery 
Journal, Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 60. 


This article presents an entertaining discussion of the 
question of team work and coordinated effort within the 
division, with particular reference to the part the field 
artillery brigade commander should take in promoting this 
team play. 

The duties of the field artillery brigade commander 
are concisely stated as follows: ¢ 

“A. One of the three principle subordinate commanders. 
“B. The principal technical staff officer. 


“C. An unlisted general staff officer whose importance and 
influence depends directly upon himself.’ 





SOLVING CRross-COUNTRY TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
1 column.—Army & Navy Journal, Feb. 18, 1922, p. 584. 


This article describes recent experiments of the Ord- 
nance department in an effort to develop army combat 
transportation which, while capable of cross-country travel, 
will be able to travel on roads at the conventional speed of 
motor trucks. 


The Ordnance Department has developed experimen- 
tally a type of track to replace the ordinary steel caterpillar 
track now in common use. This track is to be of lighter 
weight and easily removable, so that the vehicle can operate 
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either as a tractor or on its wheels as a motor truck. The 
new track is to be of rubberized-fabric belts, connected to- 
gether by steel stampings riveted to the belt, for light vehi- 
cles—a wire cable being substituted for the rubberized fa- 
bric on heavier vehicles, such as the standard three-ton 
truck. 

The tests conducted proved that the type of track used 
would reduce the speed of the vehicle very little. A speed 
of 45 miles per hour was developed without track, and a 
speed of 37 miles with track applied to a commercial light 
vehicle. 

Tests will be continued to demonstrate the superiority 
of a vehicle equipped with this type of track over an ordinary 
wheeled vehicle, for use over soft or marshy ground, and to 
learn what type of track can be applied to vehicles in ex- 
cess of three-tons capacity. 





THE CHRISTIE CONVERTIBLE WHEELED CATERPILLAR 
By T. G. Cagney. 4 pages.—Infantry Journal, March, 1922, p. 


247. 

This article describes a self-propelled vehicle which was 
designed by Walter Christie with similar abjects to those 
described in the preceding article. On good roads the vehi- 
cle is run on rubber-tired wheels and steered like an ordinary 
motor truck. For rough country, endless steel tracks are 
placed over the rubber-tired wheels and the vehicle is oper- 
ated like a caterpillar tractor. 

The speed, whether the vehicle is operated on its wheels 
or as a caterpillar, is said to vary from 20 to 30 miles per 
hour in all military types ranging from 5 to 20 tons. 

One feature of this vehicle is its ability to maneuver; 
the speeds are so arranged as to enable it to be driven at 
equal speeds straight forward and straight back, without 
making a turn, thus avoiding exposure to broadside fire. 
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REPORT ON BULK AND WEIGHT OF INFANTRY EQUIPMENT 


Prepared by the Department of Experiment, Infantry School, 
August, 1921. 38 pages. Instructors’ File No. 70-37. 

This report is an accurate tabulation covering the 
weight of equipment carried by the various enlisted men 
of the different units of the infantry regiment, as well as 
the weight and bulk of equipment carried in field and com- 
bat trains of organizations of the infantry regiment. 

Tables are given for each grade and for men carrying 
special equipment, as well as for the equipment common 
to all infantry enlisted men. 

It is interesting to note that the clothing worn by all 
dismounted enlisted men of infantry weighs in summer 
9.442 Tbs., and in winter, 18.173 Tbs.; the pack and miscel- 
laneous equipment common to all dismounted enlisted in- 
fantrymen is 34.406 tbs.; the arms and ammunition com- 
mon to all infantry enlisted men armed with a rifle 18.825 
Ibs.; making a total of 62.673 Ibs. in summer and 71.404 
Ibs. in winter. In addition to this, many men carry special 
equipment. Some men not armed with the rifle have lighter 
loads, while in other cases the load is increased very con- 
siderably by special equipment. 

These tables clearly picture the burdens of the infantry 
soldier when fully equipped and account for the short 
marches in war compared with peace-time marches when 
lighter equipment is carried. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
IN THE LIBRARY 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 12th Edition, Vol. XX XI (Eng- 
lish Literature to Oyama) 


1226 pages. (The Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., Ltd., London; 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., New York, 1922.) 


This is the second of the three new volumes intended to 
supplement the Eleventh Edition. It is uniform in style and 
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nature of contents with the first new volume (Vol. XXX), 
a brief review of which was published in the March Sum- 
mary. 





TRAINING MANUAL FOR THE (GERMAN) ARTILLERY (Ausbil- 
dungsvorschrift fur die Artillerie) 
German text. (E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1922.) 


The above constitutes a bound volume of the first draft 
(Entwurf) for six training pamphlets (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 11, 12, 
and 13) for the German artillery. The pamphlets vary in 
size from 16 to 55 pages. The first one contains the guid- 
ing principles to be followed in training. The other pam- 
phlets consist of drill regulations for the individual piece and 
the battery, including both light and horse artillery, the 
light field howitzer, anti-aircraft artillery and mountain 
artillery. 





PROVISIONAL (GERMAN) FIRING REGULATIONS FOR THE 
RIFLE, CARBINE AND LIGHT MACHINE GUN (Entwurf 
der Schiessvorschrift fur Gewehr, Karabiner und 1.M. 
G.) 


German text, 210 pages. (E.S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1921.) 


The subject matter of the above book is indicated by 
the title. The regulations are applicable to all branches of 
the service and, in addition to being intended for the par- 
ticular weapons named in the title, are also intended to 
apply to a limited extent to the heavy machine gun and 
the pistol. 





MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT 


By R. S. Timmis, D. S. 0., Royal Canadian Dragoons. 225 pages. 
(Cassell & Co., Ltd., New York, etc.) 


This book is an up-to-date exposition of the care and 
treatment of animals, and contains much valuable informa- 
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tion for officers interested in this subject. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and drawings, and its 
subject matter is well arranged and presented to the reader 
in simple, clear language. The chapters on feeding, groom- 
ing, stable management and harness are especially worth 
study. Several chapters are devoted to diseases and their 
treatment. 





(NOTE:—The following additional books have been received; 
review not yet completed.) 
THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN ARMY 

By Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, G. C. B. 303 pages. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1921.) 
FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 

By Field-Marshal Sir Wm. Robertson. 388 pages. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1921.) 
MODERN CAVALRY 

Maj. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Cav. 199 pages. (The 


By 
MacMillan Co., New York, 1922.) 


THE STORY OF THE 27TH DIVISION 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan. 2 vols., 1157 pages. (Wynkoop- 
Hallecbecke “Crawied Co., New York. 
THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 
By Lothrop Stoddard. 362 pages. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1921.) 
THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 


By Lothrop Stoddard. 320 pages. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1922.) 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED IN INSTRUCTORS’ 
FILE ROOM 


(Note:—The documents from the various schools are generally 
on file in the Library as well as in the Instructors’ File Room.) 


FroM ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Instructors’ 
File No. 
Command Course: 


Orientation Lecture, Prblem No. 4. (War Game, First 
American Army situation of Oct. 20, 1918.) By 
Col. E. L. King, Cav. (5 pages) P.H. 81-D-36 


G1 Course: 


Personnel Principles and Methods to be Considered in 
Preparation of Mobilization Regulations. (37 
pages) P.H. 81-F-20 
meiatanade. By Lt. Col. Parker Hitt, Inf., D.O.L 
(13 pages) 


G4 Course: 


Orientation Remarks and Outline of G4 Course. By 

Lt. Col. G. R. Spaulding, Engrs. (17 pages) __ P.H. 81-G-6 
Supply and Transportation at the Front. By Gen. 

Payot, Dir. Gen. of Communication and Supply of 

the (French) Armies; President of the Mil. Board 

of Allied Supply. (English text, 5 pages) _. P.H. 81-G-1 
The British Quartermaster General at G.H.Q. By 

Field Marshal Sir Wm. Robertson. (Extracted 

sm “From Private to Field-Marshal.” (17 


ges) 

The (French) Services of the Rear. 

moine. (Lecture delivered at the French Sisk 

d’Hautes Etudes Militaires, 1921.) (English text, 

19 pages) P.H. 81-G-4 
Land Transportation in the Late War. By Col. M. G. 

Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., Asst. Dir. of Movements, 

Brit. G.H.Q. (Extracted from Journal of Royal 

United Serv. Institution, Nov., 1921.) (27 pages) P.H. 81-G-3 
United States Railways in War. By H. M. Adams, 

Vice Pres. Union Pac. System. (22 pages) ____ 
Terminals and Terminal Storage. By Irving T. Bush 

(29 pages) 
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FROM CAVALRY SCHOOL 


Preparation of Problems. (10 pages) 
Conduct of Fire (cavalry). (10 pages) 
The Brigade, Regimental and Squadron Staff (cav- 
alry). (35 pages) P.H. 72-95 
Miscellaneous problems and exercises P.H. 72-63 to 
i and 77 to 





FROM INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Memorandum outlining the course in Military History. 
(19 pages) P.H. 70-39 
Miscellaneous Problems and Exercises P.H.70-40, 43 
to 46, 48 to 51, 
53 to 61, 63 to 
65, 67 to 79, 81 
to 86, 88 to 93. 
Chemical Warfare Tactics. (5 pages) -H. 70-36 
Regimental Intelligence Service. (2 pages) -H. oar 
.A. No. 
Verbal Orders. (5 pages) -H. 70-42 
Infantry Communications (Part I: The Battalion Com- 
munications Platoon). (34 pages) P.H. 70-47 
Battle Casualties. (11 pages) P.H. 70-52 
Psychology Lectures (1: Introduction and The Psy- 
chology of the Soldier in Combat). (7 pages) P.H. 70-62 


Regiment in Attack with Accompanying Battery and 
Tanks. (4 pages) P.H. 70-66 
Artillery Communications. (14 pages) 5 70-80 


Divisional Artillery in the Attack. (11 pages) .._._ P.H. 70-87 





MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Regarding the Forms of Supported Attack and Defense 
in Open Warfare. English text. Translation from the 
German of Col. v. Taysen. Original published by E. S. 
Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1921. (99 pages.) Instructors’ File 
No. 610-J. 

Comparative Study of the Fire Tactics of Infantry 
before and after the War of 1914-1918. By Capt. Laffargue. 
English text, translation of an article published in the 
French Revue Militaire Generale, Oct., 1921. (To be con- 
tinued.) (16 pages.) Instructors’ File No. 660-B. 

Tanks and the High Command. By Col. Chedeville. 
English text, translation of an article published in the 
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Revue Militaire Francaise, Feb., 1922. (To be continued.) 
(16 pages.) Instructors’ File No. 1320-D. 

Tactical Problems for Reinforced Infantry Regiments 
(German). Taktische Aufgaben im Rahmen des vers- 
tarkten Inf.-Regiments.) Both the original German (“Of- 
fene Worte,”’ Charlottenburg, Germany, 1922, publisher) 
and a School translation are available. The volume con- 
tains a collection of tactical problems (for German infantry 
regiments), which have previously been published in serial 
form in the supplement of the German military paper, 
Offene Worte. The problems presented, the solutions to 
which are based on and contain references to the new Ger- 
man Field Service Regulations, pertain to the following 
situations: frontier defense; seizure of defiles; pursuit; in- 
fantry with a cavalry division; rear guard; flank protection; 
employment of reserves; approach march to battle; at- 
tack against a hostile position. German text, 64 pages, 
with map, Instructors’ File No. 610-K. English transla- 
tion, File No. 610-L. 

Report on Weight and Bulk of Infantry Equipment. 
(Tabulation of the weight of equipment carried by the var- 
ious enlisted men of the infantry regiment and the weight 
and bulk of equipment carried in field and combat trains 
of organizations of the infantry regiment.) Prepared by 
the Department of Experiment, Infantry School. (38 pages.) 
Instructors’ File No. 70-37. See digest. 

Compilation of Equipment for War Strength Infantry 
Units. (Tables, 18 sheets. Study prepared in office, Chief 
of Infantry. Includes rifle, machine gun, howitzer, tank 
units, etc.) Instructors’ File No. P.H. 70-38. 

History of Gas and Development of British Respira- 
tors from Beginning of War to Armistice. Data furnished 
by the Chemical Warfare Committee, British War Office, 
Feb., 1922. (29 pages.) Instructors’ File No. 270-E. 

The Chemical Warfare Service in Peace. (Coopera- 
tion with other Government agencies.) (11 pages.) In- 
structors’ File No. 330-C. 

The 332d U.S. Infantry on the Italian Front. English 
translation, by Col. Conrad H. Lanza, F.A., of the original 
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Italian text, which was published by the Royal] Italian War 
Department Press, 1921. For review see Summary for 
March, p. 13. (10 pages.) Instructors’ File No. 660-A. 

General Description of the Mandated Islands of the 
Pacific. (115 pages.) Instructors’ File No. 1740-A. 

Schools and Centers of Instruction of the French Army 
on June 1, 1921. (Chart.) Instructors’ File No. 550-F. 

War Department instructions re training of National 
Guard. Prepared by Chief of Militia Bureau and issued 
by direction of the Secy. of War. (7 pages.) Instructors’ 
File No. 1750-B. 

National Guard Troops in the VII Corps Area. (26- 
page tabulation.) Instructors’ File No. 1750-A. 

R.O.T.C. Memoranda Nos. 12, 14 and 15, 9th Corps 
Area, March and April, 1922. Instructors’ File No. P.H. 
65. 

List of documents received in the Military Intelligence 
Division (available for loan). Instructors’ File No. 490-AA 
to EE. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED IN LIBRARY 
DURING MONTH 


(Note:—For list of weekly and semi-monthly periodicals received 
currently in the Library, see Summary for February.) 


MILITARY MAGAZINES 
UNITED STATES 


Army Ordnance. March-April, 1922. Includes articles on: 
The mission of Ordnance Field Service; Mobile Ord- 
nance Repair Shops, American Forces in Germany; 
Tank Maintenance; Corps Area and Department Ord- 
nance Officers; Christie Motor Carriages; Evolution 
of Anti-Aircraft Artillery; Long-Range Small Arms 
Firing (Boat-Tail Bullets) ; Life of Machine Gun Bar- 
rels. 
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Chemical Warfare. Feb., March and April, 1922. . The 
February number includes articles on Sir William 
Robertson’s Views on Chemical Warfare; and Chem- 
ical Warfare Staff Duties in Connection with Other 
Arms and Services. The March number includes Ac- 
complishments of the First Gas Regiment during the 
War; Improvised Protection against Toxic Gases ; Char- 
acteristics and Tactical Uses of White Phosphorus. 
The April number includes a lecture on Chemical War- 
fare, by Dr. J. E. Mills; and an address by Hon. James 
W. Wadsworth in the U.S. Senate concerning Article 
V of the Treaty on Submarines and Noxious Gases. 

Field Artillery Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1922. The frontispiece 
is an interesting panoramic photo of a motorized field 
artillery brigade (11th F.A. Brig., Schofield Barracks, 
H.T.). The following articles are noted: Evolution of 
Ideas in the Employment of Artillery During the War 
(from the French) ; Operations of the Horse Battalion, 
15th German Field Artillery, with the 7th Cavalry Di- 
vision, Northern France, August, 1914; Notes on the 
Duties of an Artillery Brigade Staff in a General At- 
tack; The Relation of the Field Artillery Brigade to 
the Division. 

Infantry Journal. April, 1922. Contains the following 
articles of interest: The Army of the United States, 
by Col. M. B. Stewart; (Regimental) Intelligence Ser- 
vice in the World War; The Profession of Arms; Chas- 
ing Second Magnitudes (a caution against.too-extrava- 
gant confidence in new methods of war); The Aus- 
tralian-American Tank Action at Hamel, July 4, 1918; 
The Champagne-Marne Defensive (continuation) ; Na- 
poleon’s Maxims of War (continuation); Menace of 
the German Army; The National Guard (lecture by 
Maj. Gen. G. C. Rickards, Chief of Militia Bureau). 

Journal of the U.S. Artillery (Coast Artillery). April, 
1922. Includes the following of interest: Field Service 
of the Coast Artillery in the World War; Admiral 
Sims on Submarines; The Coast Defense Balloon; 
Truths from the German Front; Radio in the Coast 
Artillery. 
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' Military Engineer. May-June, 1922. Includes the follow- 
ing articles of interest: The Reading of Military His- 
tory; The Organization of the Swiss Army; Evolution 
of the French Defensive Doctrine. 

Military Surgeon. April, 1922. Contains articles on the 
following: Development of Organization of the Medical 
Reserve Corps System; Proposed New First-Aid Pack- 
et; Military Use of Intelligence Tests; Notes on the 
History of Military Medicine (continuation). 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. April, 1922. Includes 
articles on the following: Rigid Airships in the United 
States Navy ; Some Light about the “Goeben’s” Escape; 
The Strategy Department of the Naval War College; 
Coordination in Army and Navy Training. 


BELGIUM 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires. April, 1922. In- 
cludes articles on the Industrialized War (World War) ; 
Liaison and Communications of Infantry in Combat; 
Application of Radiogonometry in the Pointing of Guns; 
and continuations of serial articles on The Operations 
of the Belgian Army, The Functioning of the Services 
in the Communications Zone, and The Role of the Bel- 
gian and French Aviation on the Western Front. 


CANADA 


Canadian Military Gazette. The April 11, 1922, number 
contains an interesting article on How Germany Tackles 
the Disabled Soldier Problem. 


CUBA 


Boletin del Ejercito. Feb., 1922. Includes the opening 
instalment of a serial article (Spanish text) on In- 
ternational Aerial Laws. 


ENGLAND 


Army Quarterly. April, 1922. Includes articles on The 
Battle of the Sambre (21-24 Aug., 1914); The Staff 
(By Gen. Buat, Chief of the French General Staff) ; 
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Cooperation of Aircraft with Artillery; German Cav- 
alry Charges; Military Revelations of the Late Herr 
Erzburger; A Legend of the Marne (1914) ; The State 
of the German Army on the 9th of November, 1918; 
The. Battle of Kadesh and the Principles of War. 

Tank Corps Journal. April, 1922. Includes a translation 
of Major Block’s article in the January, 1922, Revue 
Militaire Francaise, on the Future of the Tank; and a 
continuation of the serial article previously noted on 
Economic Movement. 


FRANCE 


Revue de Cavalerie. March-April, 1922. Includes a study 
of the employment of cavalry in a specific situation, 
and an article on German Ideas on Cavalry. 

Revue d’Infanterie. April, 1922. Includes a study of the 
infantry of the future (Some Reflections on the In- 
fantry), and an article on The Second Part of the 
Provisional Regulations for Infantry of February Ist, 
1920. 

Revue Militaire Francaise. April, 1922. Includes articles 
on The Passage of the Vesle by the 10th (French) 
Division (30 Sept., 1918); The Organization of the 
Ministry of War; the Preparation and Execution of 
the Plan of Transport for the French Concentration 
(Aug.-Oct., 1914) ; Principles of War; continuation of 
The Hindenburg-Ludendorff Campaigns on the East- 
ern Front (2d battle of the Masurian region); and 
conclusion of The Present Military Situation in Ger- 
many. 

Revue Militaire Generale. March, 1922. Includes articles 
on The Offensive of March, 1918; The Principle of 
Economy of Forces Applied to Concentration on the 
Main Theater of War; and continuations of serial ar- 
ticles heretofore noted concerning The Recasting of 
the Regulations and Doctrines of War, Comparative 
Study of Infantry Fire Tactics before and after the 
War, and The Role of the French High Command from 
the Economic Viewpoint. 
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SPAIN 

Memorial de Artilleria. Feb., 1922. Includes articles on 

The Disaster of 1798 (Loss of the Island of Minorca) ; 

Artillery Organization; Future Mounts for Artillery. 





MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINES 


American Historical Review. April, 1922. Nothing of spec- 
ial interest. ' 

American Journal of International Law. April, 1922. Con- 
tains the Report of the American Delegation on the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament; the Ad- 
dress of the President of the United States Submitting 
to the Senate the Treaties and Resolutions Approved 
and Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament (Nov. 12, 1921, to Feb. 6, 1922) and of the 
Treuty between the United States and Japan with re- 
gard to the Former German Islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
in Particular the Island of Yap (Feb. 11, 1922). 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. April, 1922. Noth- 
ing of special note. 

Correct English. April, 1922. 

Current History. April, 1922. Includes articles concern- 
ing Peru’s Attitude on the Tacna-Arica Issue; How 
Japan Views the Arms Conference; and What’s the 
Matter in Porto Rico? 

National Geographic Magazine. May, 1922. Nothing of 
special interest. 

North American Review. May, 1922. Includes an article 
by Rear Admiral Pratt on Naval Policy and the Naval 
Treaty. 

Review of Reviews. May, 1922. Nothing of special in- 
terest. 

Scientific American. May, 1922. Includes articles on The 
Industrial Production of Helium; and Peace-Time Jobs 
for Poison Gas. 

Scientific Monthly. May, 1922. Nothing of special inter- 
est. 

World’s Work. May, 1922. Nothing of special interest. 
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INDEX TO SELECTED MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


(NOTE.—Unless indicated as being on file in the Instructors’ File Room, the 
magazines, books and pamphlets referred to are on file in the General Service Schools 
Library.) 


ANIMAL TRANSPORTATION 


A LessoN OF THE War. (Statement of simplification to be made 
in the U. S. Army by reduction of number of special types of 
animal-drawn vehicles. 4 col.) —Mil. Engr., May-June, 1922, 
p. 167. 


ARTILLERY 


TRAINING MANUAL FOR THE (GERMAN) ARTILLERY. (Ausbildungs- 
vorschrift fur die Artillerie. A bound volume of the first 
draft—Entwurf—for six training pamphlets Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
11, 12, and 13, for the German artillery. German text. E 
S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1922.) See review. 


Organization 


Cones OF ARTILLERY. (Spanish text, 18 pages.) By Capt. 
E. F. de Heredia—Memorial de Artilleria (Spain), Feb. 
1922, ‘p. 212. 


ARTILLERY, ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


EVOLUTION OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY. (3 pages.) By Thos. 
A. Conlon.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-April, 1922, p. 293. 


ARTILLERY, COAST 


CORRECTION OF FIRE BY OBSERVATION. (4 pages.) By Maj. R. B. 
Colton, C. A. C.—Jour. U. S. Art., Apl., 1922, p. 342. 

THE CoAst DEFENSE BALLOON. (44 pages.) By ist Lt. D. M. 
Reeves, A. S.—Jour. U. S. Art., Apl., 1922, p. 337. 

RADIO IN THE COAST ARTILLERY. (4 pages.) By Capt. H. R. 
Pierce, C.A.C.—Jour. U.S. Art., Apl., 1922, p. 366. 


World War 


FIELD SERVICE OF THE COAST ARTILLERY IN THE WORLD WaAR. 
(15 pages.) By Col. R. H. C. Kelton, C. A. C.—Jour. U.S. 
Art., Apl., 1922, p. 295. 


ARTILLERY, FIELD 


Horse Artillery 


OPERATIONS OF THE HoRSE BATTALION, 15TH (GERMAN) FIELD 
ARTILLERY, WITH THE 7TH CAVALRY DIVISION IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE, AUGUST, 1914. (English text, 7 pages. Transla- 
tion from the German Artilleristische Monatshefte.) By Lt. 
Col. A. Seeger. Translated by Col. O. L. Spaulding, G. S., 
U.S. A.—Field Art. Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 19. 
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Motorized 


ORDNANCE MAINTENANCE EN Route. (March of the 51st Heavy 
Art. Regt. from Camp Jackson, S. C., to Camp Eustis, Va.) 
4 pages.) By James A. B. Gibson.—Army Ordnance, Mar.- 
pl., 1922, p. 266. 
PANORAMA OF 11TH FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE (MOToRIZED), 
SCHOFIELD Barracks, H. T.—Frontispiece, Field Art. Jour., 
Jan.-Feb., 1922 


Organization 


THE RELATION OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE TO THE DIVISION. 
7 pages.) By Maj. J. N. Greely, G. S.—Field Art. Jour., 
Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 60. 


Self-Propelled 


FuTURE MOUNTS FOR ARTILLERY. (Spanish text, 8 pages.)— 
Memorial de Artilleria (Spain), Feb., 1922, p. 264. 


Staff Duties 


NOTES ON THE DUTIES OF AN ARTILLERY BRIGADE STAFF IN A GEN- 
ERAL ATTACK. (13 pages.) By Maj. W. E. Burr, F. A.— 
Field Art. Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 26. 


Tactics and Technique 


EVOLUTION OF IDEAS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY DURING 
THE WAR. (Lecture delivered at the Centre d’Etudes Tac- 
tiques d’Artillerie at Metz.) (18 pages.) By Col. Maitre. 
Translation furnished through courtesy of Mil. Inf. Div., 
Gen. Staff, U. S. A.—Field Art. Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1922, p. 1. 
See digest. 

(INFANTRY) REGIMENT IN ATTACK WITH ACCOMPANYING BAT- 
TERY AND TANKS.. (Inf. School conference. 4 pages.) — 
Instructors’ File No. P.H. 70-66. ; 

aa gy OF AIRCRAFT WITH ARTILLERY. (16 pages.) By 

apt. J. A. Chamier, C. M. G., D. S. 0., O. B. E—Army Quar- 
rly, Apl., 1922, p. 46. 

smn OF RADIOGONOMETRY IN THE POINTING oF GUNS. 
(French text, 2 pages.) By Col. Grade.—Bulletin Belge des 
Sciences Militaires, Apl., 1922, p. 486. 


ARTILLERY, RAILWAY 


MAINTENANCE OF RAILWAY ARTILLERY. (24 pages.) By George 
. Wall—Army Ordnance, Mar. -Apl., 1922, p. 275. 


AVIATION 


INTERNATIONAL AERIAL Laws. (Spanish text, 9 pages, ~ be con- 
tinued.) —Boletin del Ejercito (Cuba), Feb., 1922, p. 570. 
QcEAN WAY-STATIONS FOR AIRPLANES. (13 pages. Dr anaes 

Digest, Apl. 29, 1922, p. 20. 


Armamént 
See under Machine Gune. 
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Lighter Than Air 
See also under Artillery, Coast. 


mf Aaa IN THE UNITED STATES NAvy. (13 pages.) By 
. ety *. Pennoyer, U. S. N.—U. S. Nav. Inst. Proc., Apl., 
192 P 17. 


Materiel 
TYPES OF (AVIATION) ENGINES REQUIRED. (1 col.)—A. & N. Reg., 
Apl. 1, 1922, p. 729 
Organization 
SEPARATE (BRITISH) AIR FORCE TO oe {a col.) —Army, 
Navy & Air Force Gaz., Mar. 25, 1922, p. 
Tactics and Technique 


CO-OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT WITH ARTILLERY. (16 pages.) By 
Capt. J. A. Chamier, C. M. G., D. S. 0., 0. B. E—Army Quar- 
terly, Apl., 1922, p .46. 


World War 


ROLE OF THE BELGIAN AND FRENCH AVIATION ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT DURING THE GREAT WAR. (French text, continuation, 10 
pages.) By Capt. Desmet.—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Mili- 
taires, Apl., 1922, p. 439. 


CASUALTIES 
BATTLE CASUALTIES. (Inf. School paper, 1921-1922, 11 pages.) — 


Instructors’ File No. P. H. 70-52 


World War 


WHO FURNISHES THE CASUALTIES OF WAR? (French casualties 
tabulated by arms of service. 4 page.)—ZIJnf. Jour., Apl., 
1922, p. 383. 


CAVALRY 
See also under Artillery, Field (Horse Artillery) ; Small Arms. 


MopeRN CAVALRY. Studies upon its role in the warfare of today, 
with notes on training for war service. (199-page book.) 
By Maj. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Cav. (The MacMillan 
Co., New York, 1922.) 

GERMAN IDEAS ON CAVALRY. (French text, 14 pages. A study 
based on two German books: The Military Lessons of the 
Great War, by Gen. M. Schwarte, Berlin, 1920, and The 
German Cavalry ix Belgium and France in 1914, by Gen. 
von Poseck, Inspector of Cavalry, Berlin, 1921.) By Maj. 
de Mesmay.—Revue de Cavalerie, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 207. 


Organization 


THE (CAVALRY) BRIGADE, REGIMENTAL AND SQUADRON STAFF. 
ae School paper, 1922. 35 pages.)—TInstructors’ File No. 
. H. 72-95. 
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Tactics and Technique 


STUDY yi A CONCRETE CASE. (French text, 15 He ser By Lt. 
Col. A.— Revue de Cavalerie, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 183. 

CONDUCT OF FIRE. (Cav. School conference, ‘April, 1922, 10: 
pages.)—Instructors’ File No. P. H. 72-76. 


Training 


SOME WORDS ON INSTRUCTION OF CAVALRY TROOPS. (French text, 
10 pages.) By Col. Detroyat.—Revue de Cavalerie, Mar.- 
Apl., 1922, p. 158. 


World War 


GERMAN CAVALRY CHARGES. (2 pages.) By Brig. Gen. J. E. 
ee C. B., C. M. G., Ret.—Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, 
p. 68. 


CHEMICALS IN WAR 


SmR WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S VIEWS ON CHEMICAL WARFARE. (2 
pgs -) By Warre B. Wells.—Chemical Warfare, Feb., 1922, 


P 

CHEMICAL WARFARE. (Address delivered at the University of 
North Carolina, Feb. 24, 1922. 10 pages.) By Dr. J. E. 
Mills.—Chemical Warfare, Apl., 1922, p. 2. 


Abolition Of 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING ARTICLE V TREATY ON SUBMARINES 
AND Noxious GASES. (From the Corvgressional Record, Mar. 
29, 1922. 10 pages.) By Senator J. W. Wadsworth, Jr.— 
Chemical Warfare, Apl., 1922, p. 13. 


Gas Defense 
REPORT ON IMPROVISED PROTECTION AGAINST Toxic GASES. (3 
pages.) —Chemical Warfare, Mar., 1922, p. 7. 
Supply 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR HANDLING CHEMICAL WARFARE MATERIAL IN 
A RAILROAD WRECK. (4 pages.)—Chemical Warfare, Feb., 
1922, p. 6. 
Tactics and Technique 


CHEMICAL WARFARE TACTICS. (Inf. School paper. 5 pages.)— 
Instructors’ File No. P. H. 70-36. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND TACTICAL USE OF WHITE PHOSPHORUS. (2 
pages.) —Chemical Warfare, Mar., 1922, p. 10. 


World War 


HistoRY OF GAS AND DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH RESPIRATORS 
FROM BEGINNING OF WAR TO ARMISTICE. (Data furnished 
bY the Chemical Warfare Committee, British War Office, 

ebruary, 1922. 29 pages.)—Instructors’ File No. 270-E. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE IN PEACE. (Co-operation with 
— rama agencies.) (11 pages.)—Instructors’ File 
0. - 
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Staff Duties 


CHEMICAL WARFARE STAFF DUTIES IN CONNECTION WITH OTHER 
ARMS AND SERVICES. (4 pages.)—Chemical Warfare, Feb., 
1922, p. 17. 


World War 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE First GAS REGIMENT DURING THE 
War. (5 pages.)—Chemical Warfare, Mar., 1922, p. 2. 


CONCENTRATIONS 


World War 
THE PREPARATION AND EXECUTION OF A PLAN OF TRANSPORT FOR A 
CONCENTRATION. (AUG.-OcT., 1914.) (French text, 23 pages.) 
By Col. Le Henaff.—Revue Militaire Francaise, Apl., 1922, 
p. 62. 


DOCTRINES OF WAR 


THE RECASTING OF THE REGULATIONS AND OUR DOCTRINES OF 
War. (Studies of the World War. Continuation, French 
text, 15 pages.) By Lucius.—Revue Militaire Generale, 
Mar., 1922, p. 172. For English abridgment of the Nov., 
1921, instalment of this article see Royal Engrs. Jour., Apl., 
1922, p. 226 


FOREIGN ARMIES AND NAVIES 


France 


SCHOOLS AND CENTERS OF INSTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH ARMY ON 
JUNE 1, 1921. (Chart.)—Instructors’ File No. 550-F. 


Germany 


THE PRESENT MILITARY SITUATION IN GERMANY. (French text, 
conclusion, 18 pages.) By Maj. Dumont.—Revue Militaire 
Francaise, Apl., 1922, p. 85. 

MENACE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. (34 pages.) By Geo. N. Trioche. 
—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 421. 

SECRET GERMAN ARMAMENTS. (2 pages.)—Literary Dig., Apl. 
8, 1922, p. 21. 


Switzerland 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE Swiss ARMY. (1 page.) By Maj. 
a F. Tompkins, C. E.—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1922, p. 
152. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Brazil 


THE TRUTH ABoUT BrRaziIL. (A study of the South American re- 
wee by a Scottish publicist.) (63 pages.) By Charles 
arolea.—Current History, Apl., 1922, p. 93. 


Chile 


PeRU’s ATTITUDE ON THE TACNA-ARICA IssuE. (5 pages.) By 
Victor A. Belaunde.—Current History, Apl., 1922, p. 17. 
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Pacific Islands 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF MANDATED ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
(115 pages.)—Instructors’ File No. 1740-A. 


Peru 
See under Chili, above. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Great Britain 
BRITISH-AMERICAN TRADE RIVALRY IN CHINA. (13 pages.) — 
Literary Dig., Apl. 29, 1922, p. 1 
Japan 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN WITH REGARD 
TO THE FORMER GERMAN ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, IN 
PARTICULAR THE ISLAND OF YAP. (4 pages.)—Amer. Jour. 
International Law, Apl., 1922, p. 94 (Official Document Sect.). 


Mexico . 
A BETTER UNDERSTANDING WITH MEXxIco. (1 page.)—Literary 
Dig., Apl. 8, 1922, p. 16. 


GENERAL STAFF 


THE Starr. (English text, 11 pages. Translated from the Revue 
de Paris, July, 1921.) y Gen. Buat—Army Quarterly, 
‘Apl., 1922, p. 35. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE GENERAL STAFF. (French text, 28 pages.) 
By Gen. A. Tanant, Commandant of the Military School of 
Saint Cyr—Revue de Paris, Apl. 1, 1922, p. 520. 


HISTORICAL 
See also under World War. 
Miscellaneous 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL. (388-page book.) By Field- 
Marshal Sir Wm. Robertson. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, 1921.) 


Napoleonic Wars 


THE DISASTER OF 1798. (Loss of the Island of Minorca.) (Span- 
ish text, conclusion, 192 pages.)—Memorial de Artilleria 
(Spain), Feb., 1922, p. 114. 


HISTORY 


THE READING OF MILITARY History. (4 pages.) By Maj. Gen. 
Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engrs., U. S. A.—Mil. Engr., 
May-June, 1922, p. 137. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


World War 
THE INDUSTRIALIZED War. (French text, 12 pages.) By Col. A. 
Fastrez.—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, Apl., 1922, 
p. 407 
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INFANTRY 


See also under Machine Guns; Military Intelligence; Small Arms; Tanks. 


SoME REFLECTIONS ON THE INFANTRY. (A study of the infantry 
of the future—its armament, role, etc.) (French text, 14 
ages, to be continued.) By Col. Dessoffy de Csernek.— 
cine d’Infanterie, Apl., 1922, p. 381. 


Communications 


LIAISON “~ COMMUNICATIONS OF INFANTRY IN COMBAT. (French 
text, ages.) By Capt. Paquot.—Bulletin Belge des 
a al ilitaires, Apl., 1922, p. 421. 

INFANTRY COMMUNICATIONS—THE BATTALION COMMUNICATIONS 
PLATOON. (Inf. School conference. 34 pages.) —TInstructors’ 
File No. P. H. 70-47. 


Equipment 


REPORT ON WEIGHT AND BULK OF INFANTRY EQUIPMENT. (Tabu- 
lation of the weight of equipment carried by the various 
enlisted men of the infantry regiment and the weight and 
bulk of equipment carried in field and combat trains of or- 
ganizations of the infantry regiment. 38 pages.) Pre- 
pared by the Dept. of Experiment, Inf. School, Aug., 1921. 
—Instructors’ File No. 70-37. See digest. 

COMPILATION OF EQUIPMENT FOR WAR-STRENGTH INFANTRY UNITS. 
(Tables, 18 sheets. Study peeneees in Office, Chief of In- 
fantry. Includes rifle, machine gun, howitzer, tank units, 
etc.) —Instructors’ File No. P. H. 70-38. 


Tactics and Technique 
See also under Artillery, Field (Tactics and Technique). 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE FIRE TACTICS OF INFANTRY BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE WAR OF 1914-1918. (French text, continua- 
tion, 15 pages.) By Capt. Laffargue.—Revue Militaire Gen- 
erale, Mar., 1922, p. 199. For translation of the Oct., 1921, 
instalment of this article see Instructors’ File No. 660-B. 

TACTICAL PROBLEMS FOR REINFORCED INFANTRY REGIMENTS (GER- 
MAN). (With solutions and references to the new German 
Field Service Regulations. Ist Year. German text, 64 
pages, with map. Published by “Offene Worte,” Charlotten- 
burg, 1922.) Instructors’ File No. 610-K. English translation, 
File No. 610-L. For review see Documents Received Section 
(Miscellaneous Documents). 

THE SECOND PART OF THE (FRENCH) PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS 
FOR INFANTRY OF FEB. 1, 1920. (French text, 14 pages, to 
be continued.) —Revue d’Infanterie, Apl., 1922, p. 406. 

ComBaT IN Woops. (English text, 3 pages. Translated from 
the Feb., 1922, Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires.)— 
Instructors’ File No. 1200-L. Copied in full in Digest sec- 
tion of this Summary. 


INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Porto Rico 


WHAT’S THE MATTER IN Porto Rico? (7 pages. 3 aad Mary Weld 
Coates.—Current History, Apl., 1922, p. 108 
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LIAISON 


See under Infantry (Communications). 


MACHINE GUNS 
See also under Infantry (Equipment); Small Arms. 
Maceriel 


LIFE OF MACHINE-GUN BARRELS. (4 pages.) By Zz W. Svesh- 
nikoff.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 304 

New TEST OF THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE GUN. (Mar. 20- 21, 1922.) 
—A. & N. Reg., Apl. 1, 1922; p. 296. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT ; 


See also under Military Sanitation. 


MEASURES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATION AND EXTEN- 
SION OF INFLUENCE OF THE MEDICAL RESERVE Corps SYSTEMS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. (31 pages.) By Maj. M. Ashford, M.C. 
—Mil. Surg., Apl., 1922, p. 363. 


MILITARY ENGINEERING 


Bridges 


BRIDGING THE RHINE IN RECORD TIME. (2 pages.) By Capt. T. F. 
Farreil, C.E.—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1922, p. 147. 


Fortifications 


THE ForTRESS OF ANTWERP. (24 pages.) By Brig. Gen. J. E. Ed- 
monds, C.B., C.M.G.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 209. 
See digest. 


Fortifications, Field 


EVOLUTION OF FRENCH DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE. (English text, 5 
pages. A résumé by Majs. H. C. Fiske and W. E. R. Covell, 
Corps of Engrs., of an article by Col. Normand, French 
Engrs., in the Revue du Genie Militaire.) —Mil. Engr., May- 
June, 1922, p. 156. See digest. 


Mapping 


THE “CANADIAN” PHOTO-TOPOGRAPHICAL METHOD OF SuRVEY. (Ter- 
restrial photography, not airplane.) (8% pages.) By Capt. 
(Brevet Major) y" - Wheeler, M.C., R.E.—Royal Engrs. 
Jour., Apl., 1922, 177. 

SHALL Map SCALES BE Secmsat OR INCH-TO-THE-MILE? (2 pages.) 
py 4 F. E. Bonner.—Engineering News-Record, Apl. 6, 1922, p. 


World War 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGINEER OFFICER WITH THE SALON- 
IKA ARMY. (Lecture delivered at the School of Military En- 
gineering, Chatham, March 3, 1921. Concluded, 18 pages.) 
ge mg G. Walker, D.S.0.--oyal Engrs. Jour., Apl., 1922, 
p. J 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


(INFANTRY) REGIMENTAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. (Inf. School 
conference, March, 1922, 2 pages.)—Instructors’ File No. P. 
H. 70-41. 


MILITARY SANITATION 
See also under Casualties; Medical Department. 


NOTES ON THE History OF MILITARY MEDICINE. (Continuation, 17 
o> >: 17th Century.) By er Col. Fielding H. Garri- 
son, M.C.—Mil. Surg., Apl., 1922, p. 448. 

A PROPOSED NEW F'IRST- Aw PACKET. {5 pages.) By Maj. John 
P. Fletcher, M.C.—Mil. Surg., Apl., 1922, p. 394. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


See also under Foreign Armies and Navies (France). 


CO-ORDINATION IN ARMY AND Navy TRAINING. (28 pages.) By 
Col. Dion Williams, U.S.M.C.—U.S. Nav. Inst. Proc., Apl., 
1922, p. 593. 

PREPARATION OF PROBLEMS. (Conference, Cavalry School, March, 
1922, 10 pages.)—Instructors’ File No. P.H. 72-62. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SOUL AND Bopy OF AN ARMY. (303-page book.) By Gen. Sir 
a’ aw G.C.B. (George H. waren Co., New York, 
1 

CHASING SECOND MAGNITUDES. (A caution against placing too- 
extravagant confidence in new methods of war.) (3 pages.) 

eo. T. Fry.—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 391. 

MILiTarY USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. (6 pages.) By Lt. Comdr. 
R. Sheehan, Med. Corps, U.S.N.—Mil. Surg., Apl., 1922, p. 423. 

THE RIsING TIDE OF CoLor. (A study of the world-wide struggle 
between the primary races of mankind, 320-page book.) By 
Lothrop Stoddard, A.M., Ph.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1922.) 

THE NEw WorLp oF ISLAM. (362-page book.) By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1921 

WRANGLING OVER WRANGEL ISLAND. (1 page.)—Literary Dig., 
Apl. 8, 1922, p. 19. 


MOBILIZATION 
See also under Industrial Mobilization. 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PREP- 
ARATION OF MOBILIZATION REGULATIONS. (37 pages.) (Army 
aa — Course, 1921-1922.)—Instructors’ File No. P. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
See also under Naval Policy. 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 7" paces.) By Col. M. B. 
Stewart.—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 359. 
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NATIONAL GUARD 
See also under National Defense. 


War DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTIONS RE TRAINING OF NATIONAL 
GuarRD. (Prepared by Chief of Militia Bureau and issued by 
direction of the Secy. of War, 7 pages.)—Instructors’ File 
No. 1750-B. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. (An address before members of the Nat- 
ional Guard Association at its convention in New Orleans, 
La., Feb. 27, 1922.) (8 pages.) By Maj. Gen. George C. 
—_—" Chief of Militia Bureau.—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 


NAVAL POLICY 


NAVAL POLICY AND THE NAVAL TREATY. (934 pages.) By Rear 
Admiral W. V. Pratt, U.S.N.—N. Amer. Review, May, 1922, 
p. 590. 


NON-COMBATANTS 


NON-COMBATANTS AND THE ARMS CONFERENCE. (}4-page.) By 
Maj. C. A. Dravo, Inf.—A. & N. Jour., Apl. 22, 1922, p. 802. 


OCEAN TRANSPORT 


TERMINALS AND TERMINAL STORAGE. (29 pages. Lecture delivered 
at Army War College, March 27, 1922.) By Irving T. Bush. 
—lInstructors’ File No. P.H. 81-G-7. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE MISSION OF ORDNANCE FIELD SERVICE. (2 pages.) By Brig. 
yg Geo. W. Burr.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 
wag ORDNANCE REpaIR SHops. (American Forces in Germany.) 
Fg By W. J. Henry.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 
{32 p. 263. 
ORDNANCE SERVICE STATIONS. (Organization of maintenance ac- 
tivities of the Ord. Dept.) (4 pages.) By C. A. Schimelfenig. 
—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 259. 


Staff Duties 


Corps AREA AND DEPARTMENT ORDNANCE OFFICERS. (6 pages.) 
By H. R. Kutz.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 279. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
See under National Defense. 


PERSONNEL 
See also under Mobilization. 


REPLACEMENTS. (Lecture a at the Army War College, 
March 25, 1922, 14 pages.) By Lt. Col. Parker Hitt, Inf., 
D.O.L.—Instructors’ No. P.H. 81-F-21. 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


THE PRINCIPLES OF War. (French text, 8 pages.) By Maj. H. 
Francois.—Revue Militaire Francaise, Apl., 1922, p. 103. 

A PRINCIPLE—A PROCEDURE. (Economy of Force—Concentration 
upon the Principal Theater of War.) (French text, 12 pages.) 
By Capt. L. Merat.—Revue Militaire Generale, Mar., 1922, p. 
187. 

THE BATTLE OF KADESH AND THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR. (9 pages.) 
By Maj. A. H. Burne, R.F.A.—Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, 
p. 115. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PsycHoLocy LecTuREs (1: Introductiow and The Psychology of the 
Soldier in Combat. Inf. School lecture, 1921-22, 7 pages.) 
By ist Lt. Henry H. Fay, Inf.—Instructors’ File No. 70-62. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


See under Artillery, Coast; Infantry (Communications). 


SMALL ARMS 


LONG RANGE SMALL ARMS FIRING. (Boat-Tail Bullets.) (5 pages.) 
By — P. Wilhelm.—Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, 
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PROVISIONAL (GERMAN) FIRING REGULATIONS FOR THE RIFLE, 
CARBINE AND LIGHT MACHINE GUN. (Entwurf der Schiess- 
vorschrift fur Gewehr, Karabiner und 1.M.G. German 
text, 210 pages. E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1921.) 


STRATEGY 


THE STRATEGY DEPARTMENT OF THE (NAVAL) WAR COLLEGE. (A 
lecture for the officers of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet.) (13 
pages.) By Capt. R. R. Belknap, U.S.N.—U.S. Nav. Inst. 
Proc., Apl., 1922, p. 547. 


SUBMARINES 


ADMIRAL SIMS ON SUBMARINES. (Reprinted from the New York 
Times, of Sunday, January 8, 1922, 3 pages.)—Jour. U.S. 
Art., Apl., 1922, p. 310. 


SUPPLY 


SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION AT THE FRONT. (17 pages. Lecture 
delivered at Army War College, Washington Barracks, Nov. 
3, 1921.) By Gen. Payot, Dir. Gen. of Communication and 
Supply of the (French) Armies and President of the Mil. 
Board of Allied Supply.—Instructors’ File No. P.H. 81-G-1. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERMASTER GENERAL AT G.H.Q. (17 pages. 
Extracted from the book, “From Private to Field-Marshal.”) 
>a —aee Sir Wm. Robertson.—Instructors’ File No. 

-H. 81-G-2. 
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THE (FRENCH) SERVICES OF THE REAR. (English text, 20 pages. 
Lecture delivered at the French Centre d’Hautes Etudes 
Militaires, 1921.) By Lt. Col. Lemoine.—Instructors’ File 
No. P.H. 81-G-4. 

THE FUNCTIONING OF THE SERVICES IN THE COMMUNICATIONS 
ZONE. (French text, continuation, 10 pages.) By Maj. Mi- 
— Belge des Sciences Militaires, Apl., 1922, 
p. " 


TACTICS 


REGARDING THE FORMS OF SUPPORTED ATTACK AND DEFENSE IN 
OrpeEN WARFARE. (English text, 99 pages. Translated from 
the German by Col. v. Tayson. Original published by E. 
S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1921.)—Instructors’ File No. 610-J. 

RAPIDITY OF ATTACK. (English text, 1 page. Abridged from the 
Nov., 1921, Revue Militaire Suisse.)\—Royal Engrs. Jour., 
Apl., 1922, p. 230. 

NAPOLEON’S MAXIMS OF War. (With applications from the Civil 
War. Continuation, 6 pages.) By Capt. James D. Basey, 
U.S. Army, Ret.—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 408. 

CoMBAT IN Woops. See under Infantry (Tactics and Technique). 


TANKS 


See also under Infantry (Equipment). 


THE FUTURE OF THE TANK. (Translation by Lt. Col. J. C. Dundas, 
D.S.O., from the Revue Militaire Francaise, Jan., 1922, 34 
pages.) By Maj. D. P. Block.—Tank Corps Jour., Apl., 1922, 
p. 311. 


Materiel 


TANK MAINTENANCE. (334 pages.) By Geo. W. Graham.—Army 
Ordnance, Mar.-Apl., 1922, p. 270. 


Tactics and Technique 


TANKS AND THE HIGH COMMAND. (English text, 16 pages. Trans- 
lation of an instalment of a serial article appearing in the 
Revue Militaire Francaise, Feb., 1922.) By Col. Chedeville. 
Translated at the General Service Schools.—Instructors’ File 
No. 1320-D. 

(INFANTRY) REGIMENT IN ATTACK WITH ACCOMPANYING BATTERY 
AND TANKS. (Inf. School conference, 4 pages.) —Instructors’ 
File No. 70-66. 
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Two VIEWS OF CAMBRAI, Nov. 20, 1917. (Translation of German 
and French accounts of the tank victory at Cambrai, 14 
pages.) —Tank Corps Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 309. 

VILLERS-BRETONNEUX. (An account of the first tank-against-tank 
action, 1 page.) —Tank Corps Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 317. 


TRACK-LAYING VEHICLES 


Economic MovEMENT. (The civil and military possibilities of 
roadless traction in the near future. Continuation, 2 pages.) 
va J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O.—Tank Corps Jour., Apl., 1922, 
p. 4 
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TRANSPORTATION 


See also Animal Transportation; Concentrations; Ocean Transport; Sup- 
oly; Track-Laying Vehicles. 


Unitep STATES RAILWAYS IN WaR. (22 pages. Lecture delivered 
at the Army War College, March 20, 1922.) By H. M. Adams, 
V. Pres., Union Pac. Ry. System.—lInstructors’ File No. P.H. 
81-G-5. 


World War 


LAND TRANSPORTATION IN THE LATE WAR. (27 pages. Extracted 
from the Jour. Royal United Serv. Inst., Nov., 1921.) By Col. 
M. G. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.0., Asst. Dir. of Movements, Brit. 
G.H.Q.—Instructors’ File No. P.H. 81-G-3. 


WASHINGTON ARMS CONFERENCE 


See also under Chemicals in War (Abolition of); Naval Policy; Non- 
Combatants. 


CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. (Report of the 
American Delegation. Senate Doc. No. 125, 67th Congress, 
2d Sess., 175 pages.)—Amer. Jour. International Law, Apl., 
1922, p. 158. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SUBMITTING 
TO THE SENATE THE TREATIES AND RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 
AND ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF AR- 
MAMENT. (Feb. 10, 1922.) (Senate Doc. No. 125, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d Sess.) (7 pages.)—Amer. Jour. International Law, 
Apl., 1922, p. 234. 

TEXT OF TREATIES AND RESOLUTIONS APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY 
THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. (Nov. 
12, 1921, to Feb. 6, 1922.) (Senate Document No. 125, 67th 
Cong., 2d Sess.) (44 pages.)—Amer. Jour. International 
Law, Apl., 1922, p. 41 (Official Document Sect). 

How JAPAN VIEWS THE ARMS CONFERENCE. (4 pages.) By Dr. 
T. Iyenaga.—Current History, Apl., 1922, p. 22. 


WORLD WAR 


See also under Artillery, Coast; Artillery, Field; Cavalry; Casualties; 
Chemicals in War; Concentrations; Doctrines of War; Industrial 
Mobilization; Infantry; Military Engineering; Tanks. 


Dardanelles 


SomE LIGHT ABOUT THE “GOEBEN’S” EScAPE. (English text, 16 
pages.) By Capt. Gabriel Voitoux, French Navy.—U.S. Nav. 
Inst. Proc., Apl., 1922, p. 531. 


Eastern Front 


THE HINDENBURG-LUDENDORFF CAMPAIGN ON THE EASTERN 
FRONT. (French text, continuation, 20 pages. Second Battle 
of the Masurian region.) By Gen. Buat.—Revue Militaire 
Francaise, Apl., 1922, p. 5. 


Italian Front 


THE 332p U.S. INFANTRY ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. (English text, 
10 pages. Translation of pamphlet published by the Royal 
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Italian War Department Press, 1921.) Translated by Col. 
Conrad H. Lanza, F.A.—Instructors’ File No. 660-A. For 
review see March Summary, p. 13. 


Miscellaneous 


THE ROLE OF THE (FRENCH) HIGH COMMAND FROM THE ECONO- 
MIC VIEWPOINT. (French text, continuation, 16 pages.) By 
oo Bruneau.—Revue Militaire Generale, Mar., 1922, p. 

FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL. (388-page book.) By Field- 
Marshal Sir Wm. Robertson. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
and New York, 1921.) 

MILITARY REVELATIONS OF THE LATE HERR ERZBERGER. ( English 
text, 5 pages. Abridged from Erzberger’s book, Erlebnisse 
im Weltkriege.)—Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, p. 80. 

THE STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY ON THE 9TH OF NOVEMBER, 
1918. (2 pages.)—Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, p. 92. 

MARKING AMERICAN BATTLEFIELDS IN FRANCE. (3 pages.) By 
gee H. Price, C.E.—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1922, 
p. 4 


Sinai 


EGYPT AND SINAI, 1914-1917. (12 pages.) —Army Quarterly, Apl., 
1922, p. 94. 


Western Front 


(NOTE —In addition to articles herein listed, attention is invited to an excel- 
lent series of articles by George Patuilo, entit'ed “The Inside Story of the A.E.F., 
which began in the April 29th number of The Saturday Evening Post. These ar- 
ticles discuss principally the relations and negotiations between the A.E.F. and the 
French and British commands and governments. ) 


TRUTHS FROM THE GERMAN FRONT. (English text, 11 pages. Re- 
view of a pamphlet written by Kurt Hesse, a German officer.) 
By Maj. H. Merz (Swiss). Translated by Col. Geo. Ruhlen, 
U.S.A., Retired, from the German of the Allgemeine Schwei- 
zerische Militarzeitung.—Jour. U.S. Art., Apl., 1922, p. 346. 

THE BATTLE OF THE SAMBRE (CHARLEROI- Mons), Aug. 21-24, 
1914. (22 pages.) By Capt. G. C. Wynne, K.O.Y.L.1.— 
Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, p. 14. 

A LEGEND OF THE MARNE, 1914. (7 pages.) By Lt. Col. H. G. de 
Watteville, R.A—Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, p. 85. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE BELGIAN ARMY DURING THE WAR OF 
1914-1918. (French text, continuation, 10 pages.) —Bulletin 
Belge des Sciences Militaires, Apl., 1922, p. 397. 

THE FORTRESS OF ANTWERP. (23 pages.) By Brig. Gen. J. E. 
Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 209. 

THE MARCH OFFENSIVE, 1918, ON THE WESTERN FRONT. (English 
text, 14 pages. Review of German book by Maj. Fehr.)— 
Army Quarterly, Apl., 1922, p. 143. 

THE OFFENSIVE OF MARCH, 1918. (French text, 11 pages.) By 
ry a Toussan.—Revue Militaire Generale, Mar., 1922, p. 

THE STORY OF THE 27TH DIVISION. (2 vols., 1157 pages.) By Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan. (Wynkoop- Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 
New York.) 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE VESLE BY THE 10TH (FRENCH) DIVISION, 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1918. (French text, 22 pages.) By Lt. Col. 
Fontaine—Revue Militaire Francaise, Apl., 1922, p. 25. 

THE CHAMPAGNE-MARNE DEFENSIVE. (Continuation, 7 pages.) 
pr Capt. J. S. Switzer, Jr., Inf.—Inf. Jour., Apl., 1922, p. 
401. 
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